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PEACE  PROCESS:  HOSTAGE  TO  ISRAEL'S  INTERNAL  POLITICS 


The  uneasy  alliance  between  Israel's  ruling  coalition  partners,  the 
conservative  Likud  and  moderate  Labor  party,  collapsed  because  of 
irreconcilable  differences  about  whether  to  accept  the  U.S.  strategy 
for  initiating  Israeli-Palestinian  peace  talks.  The  peace  process  is 
now  hostage  to  Israel's  internal  politics.  As  the  Israeli  government  is 
reconstituted,  the  question  is  who  will  lead.  Will  it  be  the  Labor 
Party,  on  record  as  supporting  UN  Resolution  242  which  requires 
exchanging  land  for  peace?  The  Likud  Party,  which  rejects  the  land 
for  peace  principle?  Or  another  hamstrung  coalition  government? 

Creative  ways  must  be  found  to  help  realize  the  potential  for 
peaceful  coexistence  between  Israelis  and  Palestinians.  The  future 
of  two  peoples  is  at  stake.  Forward-looking  leadership  could  use  this 
historical  moment  as  an  opportunity  for  initiating  steps  toward  true 
and  lasting  peace,  rather  than  for  perpetuating,  or  even  escalating, 
the  cycle  of  distrust  and  violence. 

The  Peace  Plan 

Last  May,  Israeli  Prime  Minister  Shamir  proposed  his  peace  plan 
after  more  than  two  years  of  the  intifada,  or  Palestinian  uprising,  in 
the  Israeli-occupied  West  Bank  and  Gaza  Strip.  The  plan  involves 
elections  by  Palestinians  in  the  occupied  territories  of  representatives 
to  negotiations.  The  negotiations  would  establish  the  conditions  for 
limited,  interim  self-rule  in  the  territories.  After  a  period  of  self-rule, 
the  plan  envisaged  a  second  round  of  negotiations  on  the  final  status 
of  the  territories. 

The  plan  sat  on  the  drawing  board  until  October  1989,  when 
U.S.  Secretary  of  State  James  Baker  proposed  a  strategy  to  imple¬ 
ment  it.  The  strategy  requires  concessions  from  both  Palestinians 
and  Israelis.  The  Israelis  are  asked  to  permit  the  inclusion  of  at  least 
one  Palestinian  representative  from  East  Jerusalem  and  one  from 
among  the  exiled  Palestinians  living  outside  the  territories.  The 
Palestine  Liberation  Organization  (PLO)  was  asked,  and  agreed,  to 
forfeit  direct  formal  participation  in  talks.  Instead,  the  PLO  would 
have  an  "invisible"  role  behind  the  scenes  in  approving  the  delega¬ 
tion  to  initial  talks.  PLO  leader  Yasser  Arafat,  in  a  letter  to  a  Jewish 
Peace  Conference  in  Jerusalem,  gave  the  go-ahead  for  Palestinians 
in  the  territories  to  participate  in  the  Baker  strategy.  (For  a  copy  of 
the  letter,  write  to  FCNL  and  ask  for  R-005.)  The  PLO  was  also  asked 
to  confine  negotiations  to  the  topic  of  elections,  thus  postponing  dis¬ 
cussion  of  Israeli  relinquishment  of  the  West  Bank  and  Gaza  Strip, 
which  were  occupied  by  Israel  in  the  Six-Day  War  of  1967. 


The  Soviet  Influx 

Adding  to  this  political  turmoil  has  been  the  influx  into  Israel  of 
thousands  of  Jewish  immigrants  anxious  to  leave  the  Soviet  Union 
under  loosened  emigration  rules.  Because  of  quotas  on  admissions 
of  immigrants  to  the  U.S.,  Israel  is  the  available  option  for  most 
Soviet  Jewish  emigrants.  However,  many  Palestinians  and  Arabs 
fear  that  the  new  Jewish  immigrants  will  be  settled  in  the  occupied 
territories.  Israeli  settlements  in  the  territories  have  long  been  a 
source  of  conflict  between  Israelis  and  Palestinians  and  a  source  of 
difference  between  Israel  and  the  United  States.  Until  1982,  the 
U.S.  position  was  that  settling  Israeli  citizens  in  territory  outside 
Israel's  internationally  recognized  borders  was  a  violation  of  interna¬ 
tional  law.  In  1 982,  Secretary  of  State  George  Shultz  softened  that 
position  to  say  that  settlements  were  "unhelpful  to  the  peace 
process." 


Although  the  administration's  vigorous  approach 
has  won  praise  internationally,  it  has  received 
strong  criticism  in  Congress. 


Bush  Administration  Takes  Bold  Stand  For  Peace 

The  break-up  of  the  Israeli  governing  coalition  is  being  blamed, 
in  part,  on  strong  statements  by  Secretary  of  State  Baker  and 
President  Bush  regarding  Israeli  settlements,  U.S.  foreign  aid,  and 
East  Jerusalem.  On  March  1,  in  testimony  before  the  House 
Appropriations  Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee,  Baker  said  he 
favored  across-the-board  cuts  in  aid  to  all  countries  now  getting  U.S. 
aid,  including  Israel,  in  order  to  free  up  money  for  other  countries 
requiring  assistance.  He  also  stated  that  U.S.  housing  loan  guaran¬ 
tees  to  help  Israel  house  Soviet  immigrants  should  be  offered  only  if 
Israel  could  provide  assurances  that  no  new  or  additional  settlement 
activity  would  take  place  in  the  occupied  territories.  These 
statements,  coming  from  a  high-level  official  like  Baker,  set  off  a 
storm  of  controversy  in  Israel  and  the  U.S. 

On  March  3,  President  Bush  "one-upped"  Baker  by  stating  that 
he  was  opposed  to  Israeli  settlements  in  East  Jerusalem  (which  is 
internationally  recognized  as  disputed  territory,  despite  Israel's 
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annexation  of  it  after  the  war  of  1 967).  Although  Bush's  statement 
was  simply  a  reiteration  of  a  long-standing  U.S.  policy,  it  fanned  the 
fires  of  controversy  about  the  rr  '•st  explosive  issue  on  the  agenda  for 
negotiations:  the  status  of  East  Jerusalem. 

Congressional  Reaction 

Although  the  Bush  administration's  vigorous  approach  to  the 
peace  process  has  won  praise  internationally  as  even-handed  and 
courageous,  considering  the  political  risks,  it  has  received  strong 
criticism  from  many  of  Israel's  supporters  in  Congress.  Last  year. 
Congress  added  provisions  to  the  State  Department  authorization  bill 
requiring  the  Secretary  of  State  to  submit  reports  on  whether  the  PLO 
has  abided  by  its  commitment  to  refrain  from  terrorism.  Reporting 
requirements  were  also  included  about  the  actions  of  Arab  states,  but 
not  about  Israel.  The  first  of  these  reports  is  due  soon,  and,  if  any 
damaging  information  is  found,  it  may  be  used  to  disrupt  U.S.  talks 
with  the  PLO,  without  any  balancing  information  regarding  Israel's 
actions. 

Congress  is  also  likely  to  oppose  the  administration's  proposal  to 
link  U.S.  housing  loan  guarantees  to  Israeli  promises  to  settle  Soviet 
immigrants  within  the  pre-1 967  borders  of  Israel.  For  many,  linking 
aid  to  Israeli  promises  to  freeze  settlements  in  the  occupied  territories 
would  be  even  more  objectionable.  Furthermore,  many  members  of 
Congress  have  harshly  criticized  Bush's  statement  on  East  Jerusalem. 
Although  it  was  simply  a  reiteration  of  a  long-standing  policy,  some 
have  called  It  his  worst  foreign  policy  mistake  since  assuming  the 
presidency. 


Actions 

Soviet  Immigration.  Assistance  for  housing  Soviet  Jews  in  Israel 
has  much  more  humanitarian  merit  than  most  of  the  $3  billion  per 
year  the  U.S.  provides  Israel  in  security  assistance.  Nevertheless, 
Soviet  immigrants  should  not  become  pawns  in  a  territorial  battle. 
Any  further  attempts  to  settle  the  occupied  territories  would  have 
disastrous  consequences  for  the  region.  Please  write  or  call  your 
senators  and  representative  and  ask  that  any  housing  loan 
guarantees  for  Soviet  immigrants  be  contingent  on  Israeli  assur¬ 
ances  that  the  immigrants  will  be  housed  within  the  pre-1 967 
borders  of  Israel — not  in  the  occupied  territories. 

Human  Rights.  The  1989  State  Department  Country  Reports  on 
Human  Rights  Practices,  which  discusses  the  human  rights  records  of 
all  countries,  lists  numerous  cases  of  Israeli  human  rights  violations 
in  the  occupied  territories,  as  well  as  human  rights  violations  by  Egypt 
and  other  major  U.S.  aid  recipients.  Since  Israel  and  Egypt  are  the  two 
largest  recipients  of  U.S.  foreign  aid,  the  U.S.  has  a  special  responsi¬ 
bility  to  hold  them  accountable  for  their  human  rights  records.  Write 
separate  letters  to  the  Embassy  of  Israel,  3514  International  Dr., 
NW,  Washington,  DC  20008,  and  to  the  Embassy  of  Egypt,  2310 
Decatur  PI.,  NW,  Washington,  DC  20008.  Express  your  concern 
over  their  governments'  continued  human  rights  abuses.  Send 
a  copy  of  the  letter  to  your  representative  and  senators.  (For  a  copy 
of  the  State  Department  reports  on  Israel  and  Egypt,  write  to  FCNL 
and  ask  for  R-006). 

For  further  action  suggestions,  write  to  FCNL  and  ask  for  G-020. 


NICARAGUAN  ELECTIONS  BRING 
UNCERTAIN  FUTURE 


Robert  Olds,  who  was  Under  Secretary  of  State  during  part  of  the 
occupation  of  Nicaragua  by  U.S.  marines  from  1912  to  1933, 
observed  in  January  1927: 

Until  now.  Central  America  has  always  understood 
that  governments  which  we  recognize  and  support  stay  in 
power,  while  those  which  we  do  not  recognize  and  sup¬ 
port  fall.  Nicaragua  has  become  a  test  case.  It  is  difficult 
to  see  how  we  can  afford  to  be  defeated." 

During  the  1 980s,  Nicaragua  was  once  again  made  a  test  case 
for  U.S.  influence  in  Central  America.  The  Reagan  administration, 
motivated  by  fears  of  a  communist  state  in  the  United  States' 
backyard,  initiated  a  campaign  of  internal  destabilization  and 
external  aggression  against  Nicaragua  within  weeks  after  taking 
office  in  1981 .  The  U.S.  Congress  went  along  with  the  administra¬ 
tion's  policy.  Some  disagreements  occurred  over  the  means,  but 
not  the  ends — overthrowing  the  Sandinista  government. 

In  1 984,  the  United  States  pressured  leading  opposition  candi¬ 
dates  into  withdrawing  from  Nicaragua's  elections.  This  provided 
an  excuse  to  condemn  the  elections  as  unfair,  despite  reports  to  the 
contrary  from  international  observers.  To  influence  the  elections  in 
1990,  the  United  States  organized  and  funded  a  coalition  of 
opposition  groups,  known  as  UNO.  On  February  25,  the  voters 
chose  UNO  in  a  free  election,  but  under  the  circumstances,  it  could 
hardly  be  called  a  truly  fair  one.  Few  governments  could  expect  to 
be  re-elected  by  a  population  which  has  undergone  ten  years  of  war 
and  economic  devastation.  Moreover,  Bush  administration  officials 
had  made  it  clear  that  the  economic  and  military  aggression  against 
Nicaragua  would  continue  if  the  Sandinistas  won.  In  this  light,  what 
is  perhaps  most  unexpected  is  how  well  the  Sandinista  Party 
actually  did — winning  41  %  of  the  vote. 

Many  critics  of  the  Sandinistas  have  praised  them  for  an  election 
which  unquestionably  sets  a  new  standard  for  free  elections  in  Latin 
America.  However,  the  dedication  of  the  Nicaraguans  to  democ¬ 
racy  is  a  surprise  only  to  those  who  succumbed  to  the  propaganda 
of  successive  U.S.  administrations.  From  the  beginning,  the  revolu¬ 
tionaries  planned  a  grassroots  democracy  with  a  mixed  economy 
and  neutral  foreign  policy.  Accusing  the  Sandinista  government  of 
being  a  Marxist  dictatorship  was  always  a  pretext  for  undermining 
the  real  threat  to  U.S.  control  in  Central  America — the  potential 
success  of  an  alternative  model  of  political  and  economic  develop¬ 
ment  for  Central  America  and  other  countries  in  the  South. 


At  this  point,  the  future  of  Nicaragua  is  uncertain.  The  end  of  the 
contra  war  and  the  economic  embargo,  combined  with  U.S.  aid — 
if  provided  through  international  channels— can  reduce  much  of 
the  suffering.  However,  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  UNO 
government  will  respect  the  progressive  reforms  and  constitutional 
processes  put  in  place  by  the  Nicaraguan  revolution.  Whatever  the 
outcome,  the  relationships  developed  over  the  past  decade  be¬ 
tween  U.S.  and  Nicaraguan  citizens  will  be  more  important  than 
ever.  Close  scrutiny  of  U.S.  policy  will  be  required  to  limit,  as  much 
as  possible,  further  interference  in  the  lives  of  Nicaraguans. 
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"PEACETIME  ENGAGEMENT"  ABROAD:  The  Pentagon's  New  Mission 


The  modern  U.S.  military  has  always  been  designed  to  project 
U.S.  power  overseas.  Under  the  policy  of  "forward  defense,"  the 
United  States  currently  has  over  500,000  troops  stationed  abroad. 
The  primary  rationale  for  these  forces  has  been  to  protect  the 
United  States  through  containment  of  the  Soviet  Union  within  its 
borders.  However,  in  recent  decades,  their  actual  use  has  been 
mostly  interventionary,  whether  in  the  form  of  invasion  (Vietnam, 
Grenada,  Panama),  shows  of  force  (the  Persian  Gulf,  Lebanon, 
Nicaragua,  Philippines),  or  surgical  strikes  (Libya). 

Now  that  the  threat  of  an  invasion  of  western  Europe  has 
evaporated,  U.S.  forces  are  being  reconfigured  explicitly  for  these 
"peacetime  contingency  operations."  By  emphasizing  the  need  to 
be  able  to  intervene  effectively  to  protect  U.S.  interests  around 
the  world,  the  Pentagon  hopes  to  justify  continued  high  levels  of 
military  preparation.  For  example,  President  Bush's  federal  budget 
proposal  for  fiscal  year  1991  (FY91)  explains  that: 

"While  U.S.  forces  must  continue  to  deter  the  Soviets, 
they  must  also  have  increased  utility  for  dealing  with  other 
conflicts.  Over  the  longer  term,  the  active  armed  forces  of 
the  United  States  will  probably  be  smaller  and  more  global  in 
perspective."  [Emphasis  added.] 

In  the  Pentagon's  view,  the  main  threat  to  U.S.  interests  is 
"ambiguous  aggression"  in  which  "our  enemies  disguise  their 
activities  to  maximize  doubt  and  confusion  about  their  intentions, 
then  hide  behind  false  fronts,  diplomatic  niceties,  and 
i  international  law"  (1989  Annual  Report  to  Congress).  To  counter 
this  threat  and  expand  U.S.  influence  in  the  Third  World,  the  Bush 
administration  has  adopted  a  strategy  remarkably  similar  to  the 
one  that  the  Pentagon  ascribes  to  "our  enemies."  Under  the  guise 
of  "peacetime  engagement,"  the  United  States  is  increasing  its 
involvement  in  what  the  Pentagon  calls  "low-intensity  conflict" 
(loosely  defined  as  anything  short  of  a  full-scale  conventional  war). 


Terms  like  ^^peacetime  engagement"  and 
"low-intensity  conflict"  are  intended  to 
obscure  the  reality  of  U.S.  intervention. 

In  addition  to  the  usual  overt  and  covert  military  operations,  this 
strategy  seeks  to  "address  the  underlying  causes  of  instability  by 
assisting  in  the  nation-building  process  through  economic, 
I  security,  and  humanitarian  assistance,  and  civic  action  in  support 
I  of  U.S.  foreign  policy  objectives"  (1990  Annual  Report  to 
^  Congress).  In  practice,  this  often  involves  suppressing  popular 
1  movements  in  countries  with  "friendly"  governments,  or 
promoting  insurrection  against  "hostile"  regimes. 

The  Pentagon  recognizes  that  "the  war  of  words  and  ideas  has 
become  every  bit  as  important  as  the  force  of  arms"  (1988  Annual 
Report  to  Congress).  Terms  like  "peacetime  engagement"  and  "low- 
intensity  conflict"  are  intended  to  obscure  the  reality  of  U.S. 
intervention.  And  it  works;  more  than  80%  of  the  U.S.  people  (and 


Special  Operations  Forces 

'The  high  priority  we  have  assigned  to  Special  Opera¬ 
tions  Forces'  revitalization  reflects  our  recognition  that 
low-level  conflict — for  which  SOF  are  uniquely  suited — 
will  pose  the  threat  we  are  most  likely  to  encounter 
throughout  the  end  of  this  century." 

— Secretary  of  Defense  Caspar  Weinberger,  February  1984 

Special  Operations  Forces  (SOF)  are  at  the  forefront  of  the 
Pentagon's  interventionist  strategy.  SOF  are  elite  units  of  the 
U.S.  military,  highly  trained  for  everything  from  psychologi¬ 
cal  operations  to  guerrilla  warfare.  They  include  the  Army's 
Rangers  and  Green  Berets,  the  Navy's  Sea-Air-Land  troops 
(SEALs),  and  special  units  in  the  Air  Force. 

Under  the  Reagan  administration,  funding  for  SOF  was  in¬ 
creased  dramatically,  from  $440  million  in  FY81  to  more  than 
$3  billion  in  FY90.  The  increasing  importance  of  SOF  has  been 
reflected  within  the  Pentagon  bureaucracy  the  creation  of  a 
unified  U.S.  Special  Operations  Command,  headquartered  at 
MacDill  Air  Force  Base  in  Florida.  It  will  control  more  than 
41 ,000  troops  (active  and  reserve)  by  the  end  of  1991.  On 
the  civilian  side  of  the  Pentagon,  an  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  for  Special  Operations  and  Low-Intensity  Conflict  was 
created  to  supervise  these  programs,  which  have  been 
consolidated  into  a  single  budget  category. 

During  a  major  conventional  war,  SOF  would  be  used  for 
reconnaissance  and  disruptive  attacks  behind  enemy  lines,  in 
the  meantime,  the  Pentagon  admits  that  they  are  the  "most 
heavily  used  of  our  military  forces  today."  As  Reagan's  last 
Secretary  of  Defense,  Frank  CarluccI,  wrote  in  January  1989: 

"In  peacetime,  SOF,  in  conjunction  with  other  military 
forces,  can  apply  the  military  element  of  national  power 
indirectly  by  participating  in  security  assistance,  civic 
action,  foreign  internal  defense,  and  humanitarian  assis¬ 
tance  operations." 

Euphemistically  termed  "advisors,"  SOF  are  used  to  train  and 
direct  foreign  military  forces  in  "friendly"  Third  World 
countries,  such  as  El  Salvador.  In  1989,  21  SOF  training  teams 
were  active  in  twelve  countri^  around  the  world.  They  also  help 
to  train  U.S.  Drug  Enforcement  Administration  officials,  as  welt 
as  military  and  law  enforcement  agencies,  in  countries  where 
large  amounts  of  illegal  drugs  are  produced.  Moreover,  because 
the  restrictions  on  the  conduct  and  reporting  of  military 
activities  are  much  more  flexible  than  those  governing  the 
CIA,  SOF  are  ideally  suited  for  carrying  out  covert  operations. 


an  overwhelming  majority  of  Congress)  supported  President  Bush's 
decision  to  invade  Panama.  But  to  the  people  who  are  fighting  and 
dying  in  them,  these  wars  are  anything  but  "low-intensity." 
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INVESTMENT:  THE  REAL  SECURITY  OF  SOCIAL  SECURITY 


what  is  the  "Social  Security  surplus?"  More  cash  is  coming  into  the 
Social  Security  trust  fund  than  is  going  out  in  the  form  of  benefits.  The 
"extra"  cash  is  called  the  "surplus." 


proposal  would  again  reduce  budget  authority  for  invest¬ 
ments  by  1 1  %  below  the  1 990  level  (after  accounting  for 
inflation)  over  the  next  five  years. 


Until  fairly  recently.  Social  Security  income  and  spending  were  fairly 
even,  year  to  year.  In  1983,  a  bipartisan  commission  looked  ahead  a 
couple  of  decades  to  the  time  when  the  "baby  boom"  generation  will 
retire.  They  foresaw  a  relatively  small  workforce  trying  to  provide 
retirement  benefits  for  a  relatively /arge  retired  population.  The  commis¬ 
sion  persuaded  Congress  to  increase  payroll  taxes  and  create  a  surplus  in 
order  to  prepare  for  that  time. 


What  does  the  Social  Security  surplus  have  to  do  with 
the  deficit?  As  long  as  the  federal  government  continues  the 
pattern  of  spending  more  than  it  takes  in,  the  government  will 
have  nothing  "left  over"  to  invest  in  our  common  future. 
As  long  as  the  budget  carries  large  deficits.  Social  Security 
surpluses  will  continue  to  pay  for  non-Social  Security 
programs.  The  "extra"  cash  brought  in  by  the  Social  Security 
system  effectively  "masks"  part  of  the  deficit  in  the  non-Social 
Security  part  of  the  budget.  This  "mask"  allows  Congress  to 
avoid  some  of  the  hard  choices  that  have  to  be  made  in  order 
to  reduce  the  deficit. 

SOCIAL  SECURITY  SURPLUSES  MASK 
PART  OF  THE  DEFICIT 


1 930:  One  out  of  20  retired  2015:  One  out  of  four  retired 


What  happens  to  this  surplus?  By  law.  Social  Security  income  goes 
into  the  U.S.  Treasury.  The  Social  Security  system  is  issued  government 
securities,  representing  its  claim  on  the  Treasury.  When  benefits  are  paid 
out,  income  not  used  for  benefits  remains  in  the  Treasury  for  other  uses. 

Social  Security  surpluses  could  not  be 
literally  "saved,"  if  "saving"  means  isolat¬ 
ing  the  cash  in  a  vault  somewhere.  But  if 
the  rest  of  the  federal  budget  were  roughly 
in  balance.  Social  Security  surpluses 
could  be  invested  rather  than  spent  on 
"current  consumption,"  such  as 
military  intervention  programs.  Investment 
holds  the  key  to  the  "baby  boom  retire¬ 
ment"  problem. 

How  does  investment  now  help  to 
pay  benefits  /afer?  Workers  and  their  employers  in  the  coming  decades 
will  somehow  have  to  bear  a  relatively  heavier  burden  of  benefit 
payments  to  retirees  receiving  Social  Security  benefits.  That  burden  will 
be  lighter,  even  when  there  are  fewer  workers,  if  the  national  economy 
is  healthy  and  productive. 

When  there  is  more  economic  activity  within  the  country,  when  U.S. 
trade  relations  with  other  countries  generate  more  income  than  debt, 
when  personal  incomes  are  relatively  high  and  unemployment  is  low,  the 
same  rate  of  taxation  will  result  in  higher  revenues.  So  the  challenge  is 
to  encourage  the  growth  of  such  a  robust  economy. 

The  federal  government  can  help  to  strengthen  economic  activity 
by  investing  in  education,  scientific  research,  environmental  protec¬ 
tion,  and  transportation  infrastructure.  These  investments  will  help  to 
increase  productivity  in  the  economy  of  the  coming  decades. 


Billions  of  S 


1990  1991  1992  1993  1994  1995 

Fiscal  Years 


The  Social 
Security 
"mask' 


The  portion  of 
the  total  def  icit 
that  is  'bor¬ 
rowed*  from 
the  public 


The  Congressional  Budget  Office  projects  increasing  deficits  between 
1 990  and  1 995.  But  the  deficit  appears  to  decrease,  because  the  size  of 
the  Social  Security  "mask"  grows  each  year. 


What  should  Congress  do  about  Social  Security  and 
the  deficit? 


The  deficit  must  be  reduced.  Economists  differ  about 
whether  some  deficit  spending  is  appropriate  and  healthy 
during  recessions.  But  few  if  any  of  them  advocate  deficits  as 
high  or  as  permanent  as  the  ones  this  nation  has  been  carrying 
through  the  '80s. 

Excessive  military  spending  must  be  brought  down 
and  taxes  for  high-income  individuals  and  corporations 
(cut  in  1981)  must  be  restored.  These  two  factors  were  the 
major  contributors  to  the  high  deficits  of  the  last  decade. 

Social  Security  surpluses  should  then  be  used  for  in¬ 
vestments  that  will  prepare  the  nation's  economy  for  the 
coming  decades. 


Is  the  federal  government  investing  in  economic  growth?  During 
the  '8()s,  the  dollars  invested  by  the  federa/ government  in  economic 
growth  fell  by  30%  (taking  inflation  into  account).  Although  President 
Bush  has  often  spoken  of  the  importance  of  investment,  his  budget 


Congress  is  beginning  to  face  these  interwoven 
dilemmas.  A  plethora  of  congressional  proposals  is  erupting  as 
political  and  economic  realities  collide.  When  the  dust  settles 
later  this  year,  a  handful  of  proposals  will  remain  on  the  table. 
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NEW  PROPOSALS  ON  WISCONSIN  TREATY  RIGHTS  DISPUTE 


In  recent  years,  northern  Wisconsin  has  erupted  each  spring  in 
escalating  controversy  and  even  racial  animosity,  spoiling  the 
state's  otherwise  "progressive"  image.  This  situation  has  emerged 
since  a  series  of  federal  court  rulings,  beginning  in  1983,  have 
upheld  rights  reserved  by  the  Chippewa  tribes  at  the  time  they 
ceded  the  northern  third  of  Wisconsin  to  the  United  States. 
Subsequent  exercise  of  these  off-reservation  rights  has  precipitated 
an  outcry  from  local  interests,  especially  those  tied  to  sport 
fishing.  It  seems  unfair  to  some  that  the  Chippewa  should  retain 
rights  others  in  the  state  don't  share.  Because  of  protest  demon¬ 
strations  at  boat  landings  where  the  Chippewa  traditionally  fish,  the 
state  has  had  to  provide  law  officers  to  insure  the  security  of  the 
Chippewa. 

Now  Congress  faces  the  question  whether  the  federal 
government  shares  in  the  reponsibility  for  preventing  conflict  at 
the  boat  landings,  and  thus  whether  it  must  share  in  the  law 
enforcement  costs.  Some  in  Wisconsin  say  that  since  the  treaties 
were  negotiated  with  the  federal  government,  it  is  a  part  of 
the  nation's  trust  responsibility  to  protect  these  reserved  rights. 

These  questions  are  now  before  both  houses  of  Congress  in  a 
series  of  bills  sponsored  by  both  of  Wisconsin's  senators  and  a 
majority  of  the  state's  representatives.  H.R.  4031,  H.R.  4032,  and 
H.R.  4033,  and  S.  2194,  S.  2195,  and  S.  2196,  are  parallel  legislative 
proposals  that  would: 

1)  reimburse  the  state  of  Wisconsin  at  a  level  of  $2.5  million 
for  extraordinary  law  enforcement  costs  incurred  during 
the  1988  and  1989  spear-fishing  seasons; 

2)  establish  a  fund  (amounting  to  $30  million  over  a  three 
year  period)  for  future  expenses  that  may  be  incurred  by 
any  local  or  tribal  law  enforcement  agencies  experiencing 
treaty  related  conflict; 


entire  congressional  delegation,  it  was  indicated  that  failure  of 
the  tribes  to  curtail  their  fishing  activities,  which  account  for  5% 
of  the  state's  walleye  harvest,  would  be  taken  into  account  in 
"assessing  tribal  requests  for  federal  grants  and  projects."  Such  use 
of  coercion  undermines  trust  and  imperils  future  attempts  at  nego¬ 
tiation. 

Legal  Status  of  Native  Americans  in  Wisconsin.  During  the 
"termination  era"  of  federal  Indian  history,  when  the  federal 
government  overtly  sought  the  assimilation  of  Indians  into  the 
broader  society,  certain  states  gained  jurisdiction  on  Indian 
reservations.  Wisconsin  is  one  of  five  states  which  has  complete 
civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction  over  its  Indian  reservations.  This 
transfer  of  responsibility  from  the  federal  government  to  the  state 
of  Wisconsin  represents  an  additional  factor  that  must  be  weighed 
in  assessing  responsibility. 


The  Upcoming  Fishing  Season.  Developments  in  recent  months 
have  seen  some  antagonism  by  anti-treaty  groups,  but  actually 
leave  some  room  for  optimism  regarding  the  rapidly  approaching 
season. 

•  A  recent  conference  sponsored  by  the  Wisconsin  Counties 
Association  to  discuss  "modernizing"  treaties  generated  much 
more  backlash  than  support  for  their  initiatives. 

•  In  February,  Wisconsin  church  leaders  met  with  tribal  leaders 
to  establish  bonds  of  cooperation  in  upholding  treaty  rights. 


3)  establish  an  office  of  Indian  Treaty  Conflict  Resolution 
to  help  state  and  local  governments  resolve  conflicts  associ¬ 
ated  with  the  exercise  of  treaty  rights. 

Though  some  role  for  the  federal  government  may  indeed  be 
warranted  in  the  Wisconsin  treaty  dispute,  the  current  legislation 
raises  certain  concerns. 

Mischaracterization  of  the  Problem.  Thus  far.  Congress  has 
made  clear  its  unwillingness  to  flaunt  justice  and  unilaterally 
abrogate  the  Chippewas'  treaty  rights.  But  eight  of  Wisconsin's 
nine  representatives  are  already  on  record  in  support  of  a  bill  that 
would  unilaterally  restrict  these  rights.  Solutions  proposed  thus  far 
by  the  Wisconsin  congressional  delegation  tend  to  confine  the 
problem  to  "court  interpretations"  of  treaties.  Nowhere  do  any  of 
the  present  proposals  suggest  that  part  of  the  solution  may  be  to 
educate  the  state's  citizens  on  the  meaning  of  tribal  sovereignty, 
and  about  the  fact  that  treaties  are  on  a  par  with  the  Constitution 
as  the  supreme  law  of  the  land. 

Absence  of  Good  Faith  in  Prior  Negotiations.  In  an  April  1989 
letter  circulated  to  the  Lake  Superior  Chippewas  from  the  state's 


•  Recent,  overtly  racist  statements  made  by  the  leader  of  a 
prominent  anti-treaty  organization  have  greatly  lessened  public 
support  for  his  group. 

•  The  Chambers  of  Commerce  of  1 3  cities  in  the  region  have  issued 
a  statement  asking  citizens  to  keep  off  the  boat  landings  this  year. 

•  An  upcoming  forum  on  the  crucial  issue  of  sovereignty 
anticipates  the  participation  of  60  state  judges  and  is  supported  by 
the  Wisconsin  State  Bar  Association,  Wisconsin's  Chief  Justice,  and 
Wisconsin's  Attorney  General. 

•  Recent  attacks  on  the  treaties  have  prompted  tribal  leaders  from 
across  the  nation  to  establish  solidarity  in  the  protection  of  their 
rights. 


^This  is  the  first  time  in  my  life  I  have  seen  such 
strength  and  unity  among  the  different  tribes  of 
this  country  and  it  is  a  good  thing  to  behold.'^ 

— Oliver  Red  Cloud,  Oglala  Sioux  Chief 
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There  is  an  Alternative; 

THE  QUALITY  OF  LIFE  BUDGET 

Poverty  in  the  U.S.  is  not  inevitable.  The  crises  in  health  care  and 
education  can  be  met  with  sensible  long-term  investments.  Mili¬ 
tary  spending  can  be  reduced  to  reflect  changing  global  relation¬ 
ships.  A  progressive  income  tax  system  can  support  the  legitimate 
needs  of  the  society. 

These  statements  reflect  more  than  mere  hopes.  The  Congres¬ 
sional  Black  Caucus  has  demonstrated,  through  the  alternative 
budget  proposals  it  has  introduced  over  the  last  nine  years,  that 
these  principles  can  and  should  be  the  policies  of  a  strong, 
democratic  nation.  This  year,  the  Congressional  Black  Caucus  is 
proposing  a  budget  that — 

•  substantially  increases  support  for  education,  health,  housing, 
employment,  training,  and  drug  abuse  programs; 

•  decreases  military  spending  by  reducing  support  for  nuclear 
weapons  programs  and  reducing  active  military  force  levels; 

•  raises  new  revenues  by  increasing  the  tax  obligations  of  the 
highest  income  individuals  and  corporations. 

The  Quality  of  Life  budget  proposal  meets  all  these  objectives 
while  meeting  the  deficit  reduction  requirements  of  the  Cramm- 
Rudman-Hollings  law. 

The  Military  Budget 

The  Quality  of  Life  alternative  includes  $259.4  billion  in  military 
budget  authority  and  $279.5  billion  in  outlays  for  FY91.  These 
figures  represent  an  1 8%  cut  in  budget  authority  and  an  8.8%  cut 
in  actual  spending  (outlays)  from  inflation-adjusted  FY90  levels 
(sometimes  called  "current  services"). 

Even  with  the  significant  cuts  proposed  in  the  Quality  of  Life 
budget,  the  level  of  military  spending  it  proposes  would  still  be 
higher  (even  after  adjusting  for  inflation)  than  any  military 
budget  in  the  post-World  War  II  period,  except  the  Korean  and 
Vietnam  wars,  and  the  most  recent  Reagan  years. 

Human  Needs  Programs 

The  Quality  of  Life  budget  proposes  substantially  more  funds  for 
housing,  health,  nutrition,  and  income  security  programs.  The 
budget  includes  full  funding  for  programs  that  serve  low-income 
people.  Additional  funds  are  included  for  housing  initiatives, 
expanded  health  programs,  treatment  and  prevention  of  AIDS, 
drug  abuse,  and  teenage  pregnancy.  There  are  new  education  and 
employment  training  programs,  additional  services  for  veterans, 
and  more  support  for  small  and  mid-sized  farms.  Medicare,  Social 
Security,  and  federal  retirement  programs  are  also  fully  funded. 

The  Congressional  Black  Caucus  Quality  of  Life  Budget  is  just 
being  introduced  as  this  Newsletter  goes  to  press.  Action:  Urge 
your  representative  to  support  the  Quality  of  Life  budget — demon¬ 
strative  proof  that  this  country  can  make  good  its  promises. 


OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  PEACE  IN 
SOUTHERN  AFRICA 

President  Bush's  budget  for  this  year  notes:  Investing  in  peace — 
through  the  support  of  democracy,  free  markets,  and  solutions  mutu¬ 
ally  arrived  at — reduces  the  risk  of  conflict  and  the  enormous  sums  that 
conflict  entails. "  Encouraging  rhetoric,  to  be  sure,  but  although  there 
have  been  promising  changes  in  the  nations  of  southern  Africa  in  the 
last  year,  the  administration  and  Congress  do  not  yet  seem  eager  to 
invest  in  peace  in  the  region. 

South  Africa 

South  Africa  has  begun  a  process  of  reform  that  could  lead  to  the 
end  of  apartheid.  However,  reforms  undertaken  so  far  leave  the  vast 
repressive  machinery  of  apartheid  essentially  intact.  Only  a  fraction 
of  the  political  prisoners  have  been  released,  national  troops  remain 
in  the  townships,  and  individuals  can  still  be  detained  by  the  police 
for  up  to  six  months  without  charge — not  a  climate  conducive  to  free 
and  fair  political  debate  and  negotiation. 

For  these  reasons,  the  U.S.  government  should  do  more  to 
strengthen  the  hand  of  Nelson  Mandela  and  umbrella  organizations 
such  as  the  United  Democratic  Front  and  the  Mass  Democratic 
Movement  in  their  negotiations  with  the  de  Klerk  government.  In 
addition,  many  of  those  working  for  change  in  South  Africa  are 
encouraging  the  U.S  to  maintain  economic  and  political  pressure  on 
the  de  Klerk  government. 

With  internal  changes  to  worry  about.  South  Africa  has  stopped 
most  of  its  support  for  destabilizing  wars  in  the  "frontline"  states  such 
as  Namibia,  Angola,  and  Mozambique.  This  provides  a  unique 
opportunity  to  resolve  these  conflicts,  as  is  already  happening  in 
Namibia. 

Namibia 

The  new  nation  of  Namibia,  an  exploited  colony  of  South  Africa 
for  more  than  70  years,  should  be  cultivated  as  a  new  model  for 
democracy  and  racial  cooperation.  After  a  multi-party  election  with 
96%  turnout  of  registered  voters,  it  has  drafted  and  adopted  a 
constitution  among  the  most  democratic  on  the  continent.  Yet  the 
proposed  aid  package  for  the  new  government  of  Namibia  is  $500 
thousand— compared  to  the  $300  million  voted  for  Poland  and 
Hungary  or  the  $500  million  proposed  for  Panama.  The  administra¬ 
tion  has  proposed  increasing  aid  for  Namibia  to  $8  million  for  FY91 . 

This  paltry  level  of  U.S.  aid  is  even  more  alarming  given  the 
enormous  economic  challenges  facing  the  new  Namibian  govern¬ 
ment.  It  Is  left  with  $250  million  in  "external  debt"  to  South  African 
banks  and  a  natural  resource  base  that  has  been  illegally  plundered 
for  years  by  transnational  corporations.  Perhaps  even  worse.  South 
Africa  refuses  to  relinquish  control  of  Walvis  Bay,  Namibia's  transpor¬ 
tation  hub  and  only  deep  water  port.  Namibian  blacks — who 
comprise  over  90%  of  the  citizenry — have  been  deprived  of  basic 
services  under  South  African  rule.  Only  a  third  have  access  to  safe 
water,  and  less  than  one-third  can  read,  if  sustainable  economic 
development  is  key  to  political  development,  then  the  U.S.  is  surely 
missing  a  critical  opportunity  to  "invest  in  peace"  in  Namibia. 

(See  Opportunitiet  for  Pettce,  p.  7) 
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(Opportunities  for  Peace,  from  p.  6) 

Angola 

This  year,  like  last  year,  the  U.S.  is  expected  to  send  more  than 
$50  million  in  covert  military  aid  to  UNITA,  the  guerrilla  army 
seeking  to  overthrow  the  Angolan  government.  With  the  official  end 
of  South  African  aid  and  Zairian  supportfor  UNITA  last  year,  the  U.S. 
is  the  only  government  that  continues  to  fund  UNITA's  war. 

The  covert  war,  financed  by  the  U.S.  since  1986,  is  part  of  an 
immoral  and  anachronistic  U.S.  policy  to  prevent  what  the  Reagan 
administration  believed  was  a  Soviet  bloc  domination  of  Africa. 
Ironically,  it  is  the  U.S.  that  is  Angola's  largest  trading  partner,  and 
many  U.S.  firms  conduct  business  within  Angola. 

Opportunities  for  Action 

The  U.S.  can  make  a  valuable  contribution  to  peace  by  reshap¬ 
ing  its  foreign  policy  to  reflect  the  significant  changes  now  taking 
place  in  southern  Africa.  Ask  your  members  of  Congress  to: 
SUPPORT  increasing  development  aid  for  Namibia  to  at  least  $25 
million. 

SUPPORT  H.Con.  Res.  203,  which  calls  for  improved  relations 
between  the  U.S.  and  Angola  (introduced  by  Rep.  Wolpe  Ml). 
SUPPORT  continued  pressure  on  the  government  of  South  Africa 
until  true  non-racial  democracy  is  established. 

OPPOSE  U.S.  covert  aid  to  UNITA. 


Tor  taped,  updated  legislative  Information,  call  tlie  84* 
hour  hotline:  808/847-4343. 


GAMPAiair  riNAnCX  RXFORM.  FCNL  has  Joined  55 
other  groups  urging  passage  this  year  of  comprehensive 
legislation  to  reform  campaign  financing.  In  a  letter  to  all 
members  of  Congress,  the  coalition  outlined  four  elements 
of  real  reform:  1)  setting  overall  spending  limits,  2) 
reducing  the  influence  of  political  action  committees  (FACs), 
3)  providing  public  financing  for  campaigns,  and  4)  shutting 
down  loopholes  which  allow  funds  to  be  channeled 
indirectly  to  national  campaigns  through  state  and  local 
parties.  ACTION:  Urge  your  members  of  Congress  to  support 
legislation  this  year  addressing  all  of  these  elements. 


STXA1.TK  BOMBER.  H.R.  3978,  Introduced  by  Reps. 
Dellums  CA,  Kasich  OH,  and  Rowland  CT,  and  8.  2009,  by 
Sens.  Cranston  CA  and  Leahy  VT,  would  eliminate  edl  funds 
for  production  of  additional  B-2  Stealth  bombers.  Although 
flight  testing  has  barely  begun,  money  for  fifteen  of  the 
strategic  nuclear  bombers  has  already  been  appropriated. 
The  Bush  administration  has  requested  $5.5  billion  to  build 
five  more  in  FY91.  ACTION:  Urge  your  members  of  Congress 
to  co-sponsor  H.R.  3978  or  8. 2009  to  tarmlnata  production 
of  the  B-2  this  year. 


rOBBIONAZDTO  CBNTRAIi  AISBRICA.  The  Bush  admini¬ 
stration’s  FY91  foreign  aid  request  for  Central  American 
countries  reflects  a  continuing  preference  for  “security”  aid 
over  development  assistance.  Although  this  year’s  request 
Includes  a  number  of  increases  over  FY90  levels,  in  most 
cases  these  are  decreases  from  last  year’s  request.  This  is 
attributable  to  a  stagnant  foreign  aid  budget  at  a  time  when 
the  budget  is  being  stretched  to  new  areas,  notably  Eastern 
Europe,  Panama,  and  Nicaragua. 


FTBO 

FT91 

Request 

Final 

Request 

(in  millions  of  dollars) 

■1  Salvador 

Development  Aid 

68 

89 

64 

Food  Aid 

40 

40 

40 

Economic  Support  Funds 

160 

144 

180 

Military  Aid 

99 

66 

91 

Honduraa 

Development  Aid 

43 

34 

37 

Food  Aid 

16 

18 

16 

Economic  Support  Funds 

87 

130 

80 

Military  Aid 

61 

21 

41 

Guatemala 

Development  Aid 

38 

30 

34 

Food  Aid 

27 

27 

26 

Economic  Support  Funds 

87 

86 

60 

Military  Aid 

10 

3 

6 

Costa  Bica 

Development  Aid 

11 

12 

10 

Food  Aid 

18 

18 

18 

Economic  Support  Funds 

87 

64 

40 

Military  Aid 

2 

.2 

.2 

OWEN.  H.R.  4118,  introduced  by  Rep.  Machtley  RI,  and  S. 
2257,  by  Sen.  Fell  RI,  would  eliminate  funds  for 
constructing  additional  relay  towers  in  the  Pentagon’s 
Ground  Wave  Emergency  Network  (GWEN).  This  national 
network  is  intended  as  a  backup  communications  channel 
during  a  nuclear  war.  ACTION:  Urge  your  members  of 
Congress  to  co-sponsor  these  bills. 

UN  FUND  FOR  POPUIiATION  ACTIVITIES  CUNFPA). 

Despite  rapid  pop\ilatlon  growth  rates  that  Impede  efforts  to 
protect  the  environment,  promote  sustainable  development, 
and  improve  the  status  of  women,  the  U.S.  has  refused  to 
participate  in  the  International  family  planning  work  of 
UNFPA  since  1986.  ACTION:  Ask  your  representative  to  co¬ 
sponsor  H.R.  4075,  the  “International  Voluntary  Family 
Planning  Act  of  1990,”  which  would  significantly  Increase 
U.S.  funds  for  family  planning  efforts,  including  UNFPA. 

REFUGEE  PROGRAMS.  Though  the  number  of  refugees 
worldwide  has  increased  by  50%  in  the  last  five  years,  U.S. 
contributions  to  UN  refugee  programs  have  declined.  The 
UN  High  Commissioner  for  Refugees  (UNHCR)  and  the  UN 
Relief  and  Works  Agency  for  Palestine  Refugees  in  the  Near 
East  (UNRWA)  have  had  to  cut  back  on  life-preserving 
services  to  refugee  populations.  ACTION:  President  Bush 
has  requested  an  urgent  supplemental  appropriation  for 
refugee  admission  to  the  U.S.  Ask  yo\ir  members  of  Congress 
to  auld  $50  million  to  the  appropriation  for  international 
refugees  aided  by  UNHCR  and  UNRWA. 

(Se«  Update,  p.  8) 
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rOOD  Ain>  AORIOTn.TirRAl.  OROAmZATION  CTAO). 

The  TT.S.  Is  so  far  behind  in  its  dues  to  the  FAO — because  of 
disagreement  with  FAO  management — that  it  may  soon  lose 
its  vote  at  this  valuable  UN  agenoy.  ACTION:  Urge  your 
members  of  Congress  to  make  sure  that  the  U.S.  pays  this 
year’s  dues  to  the  FAO  in  full. 

TAXaBMPLOTMXNT  IN  1990.  On  February  7. 1930,  abi- 
partisan  coalition  of  senators  and  representatives  intro¬ 
duced  the  Civil  Bdghts  Act  of  1990.  Senator  Kennedy  MA  and 
Senator  Jeffords  VT  are  principal  sponsors  of  the  Senate 
bill,  S.  2104  (with  39  co-sponsors).  Rep.  Hawkins  CA  and 
Fish  NY  are  principal  sponsors  of  the  House  bill  (currently 
with  143  co-sponsors).  The  two  Identical  bills  restore  and 
strengthen  the  effectiveness  of  fair  emplo3rment  laws.  The 
legislation  was  written  in  response  to  last  summer’s  Su¬ 
preme  Covirt  decisions  that  make  it  harder  for  workers  to 
fight  discrimination  on  the  Job  or  in  hiring.  The  Court’s 
decisions  have  since  resulted  in  lower  court  dismissals  of 
nearly  one  hundred  employment  discrimination  cases.  Civil 
rights  strategists  hope  to  have  the  bill  on  the  Senate  floor  by 
early  summer.  ACTION:  Call  or  write  your  senators  and 
representatives  and  ask  them  to  co-sponsor  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1990.  If  you  have  not  received  FCNL’s  Action  Alert 
on  this  bill,  call  or  write  FCNL  and  ask  for  0-019. 

NATIONAI.  CATiTr-IN  DAT  ON  THE  BTIDOET.  FCNL,  in 
conjunction  with  the  Citizens  Budget  Campaign,  is  promot¬ 
ing  a  National  Call-in  Day  on  April  16th.  Call  your  members 
of  Congress  at  their  local  offices  (it's  Easter  recess  and  th^ 
should  be  in  town)  and  urge  them  to  change  federal  budget 
priorities  by:  1 )  cutting  military  spending  significantly;  2) 
increasing  spending  for  domestic  and  environmental  needs; 
3)  reducing  the  federal  deficit;  and  4)  promoting  progres¬ 
sive  taxation. 

DEATH  PENALTT  VOTE  EXPECTED  IN  EARLY  SPRING. 

The  federal  death  penalty  bill,  S.  32,  will  come  to  the  Senate 
floor  early  this  spring  as  part  of  a  controversial  “crime 
package.”  The  Racial  Justice  Act  (RJA)  was  included  as  an 
amendment  to  8.  32.  The  RJA  prohibits  the  death  sentence 
in  cases  where  the  defendant  can  demonstrate  race  bias  in 


that  particular  Jurisdiction’s  pattern  of  capital  sentencing. 
The  RJA  is  also  an  independent  bill,  8. 1696.  ACTION:  Urge 
your  Senators  to  oppose  a  federal  death  penalty,  8.  32.  Also, 
ask  them  to  oppose  any  attempts  to  remove  the  RJA  amend¬ 
ment  from  8.  32,  and  to  co-sponsor  8. 1696,  the  Independent 
RJA  bill. 

INDIAN  BTIDOET.  The  Senate  Select  Committee  on  Indian 
Affairs  unanimously  approved  recommendations  to  increase 
the  FT91  Indian  budget,  “to  bring  Federal  spending  for 
Indian  programs  into  line  with  comparable  Federal  spending 
for  other  U.S.  citizens.”  Of  the  proposed  $1  billion  increase, 
84%  is  for  housing,  health,  and  education.  During  FY  1982- 
1991,  in  constant  1982  dollars,  spending  for  Indian  housing 
decreased  an  average  of  19.99  %  per  year,  Indian  education 
dropped  3.4  %  annually,  and  health  expenditures  grew  only 
3.53  %  annually,  3%  less  than  overall  health  spending.  This 
decline  in  federal  spending,  accompanied  by  almost  100% 
growth  in  Indian  population,  exacerbated  high  unemploy¬ 
ment,  poor  health,  and  inadequate  education.  ACTION: 
Write  letters  to  Senate  Budget  Committee  members  urging  an 
increase  of  $  1  billion  for  the  Indian  budget.  Mention  that  the 
$2,281  to  be  spent  per  Indian  in  FY91  is  $700  less  them  the 
federal  spending  for  each  non-Indian. 


Harry  Tischbein,  FCNL's  Field  Secretary  for  the  West  Coast 
since  last  fall,  died  on  March  19, 1990,  after  an  illness  of  several 
months.  A  memorial  service  was  held  at  Multnomah  Friends 
Meeting,  in  Portland,  Oregon,  on  March  21. 

Harry's  brief  but  deeply  appreciated  service  with  FCNL  was 
only  one  chapter  in  a  long  history  of  Friends'  work,  including  his 
associations  with  Wilmington  College  in  Ohio  and  Sandy  Spring 
Friends  School  in  Maryland.  He  will  be  greatly  missed.  FCNL 
extends  sympathy  to  Margot  Tischbein  and  their  children  and 
grandchildren. 
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